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It  is  good  sometimes  that  one  should 
know  his  lineage,  especially  if  he  cherishes 
no  false  pride,  and  is  not  afraid  to  find  that 
his  ancestors  were  unkempt,  and  perhaps 
unclothed,  a  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  opening  sentences  of  the  last  paper 
which  our  departed  associate  read  before  this 
body,  he  constructed  his  genealogical  tree 
with  the  following  sentences: 

"  I  am  a  pure  Celt.  No  drop  of  alien  blood  flows 
in  my  veins.  I  am  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
fishermen,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  My  remote  ancestors  were  probably  bar- 
barians, savage  and  bloodthirsty,  given  to  heathen 
rites,  and  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  Upon  their 
sacrificial  altars,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches 
of  the  mystic  oak,  amid  weird  incantations  of  long- 
robed  Druidic  priests,  and  the  cutting  of  the  sacred 
mistletoe  by  consecrated  priestesses,  human  victims 
were  offered  up  to  savage  divinities.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  more  than  one  of  my  distant  relatives 
went  through  the  world  appareled  in  the  vaguest  of 
costumes,  lived  in  caves,  fed  on  roots  and  acorns, 
and  made  an  occasional  meal  off  his  less  happy  neigh- 
bor, taken  in  battle.  The  roots  of  my  family  tree 
strike  down  to  the  rank  soil  of  that  ancient  Briton, 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Caesars  overran,  but  could 
not  wholly  conquer." 

His  family  roots  were  in  a  sturdy  stock, 
whose  protest  for  liberty  of  thought  and  speech 
and  action  has  been  heard  the  world  over. 
If  some  of  us  were  to  run  the  genealogical 
lines  backward,  we  might  strike  barbarism  at 
an  earlier  day;  and  getting  there,  might  the 
more  readily  raise  the  question,  whether  a 
savage  condition  is  not  one  with  nature — a 
normal  and  healthy  state?  Whether  the 
veneering  of  civilization  is  not  sometimes  over- 
rated, since  it  breeds  exactions  which  short- 
en life,  and  threaten  to  enslave  the  world? 


The  natives  of  a  South  Sea  island  saw  noth- 
ing so  ridiculous  in  the  civilization  of  white 
men  as  work.  That  one  should  grub  and 
moil  mainly  for  clothes  which  he  did  not 
need,  and  for  food  which  he  could  get  with- 
out work,  and  shelter  which  the  heavens  fur- 
nished and  lighted  with  eternal  lamps,  seemed 
to  them  a  needless  abasement  of  humanity. 
How  much  more  emphasis  would  they  have 
given  the  conclusion  had  they  been  told  that 
this  civilization  produces  immense  prisons 
and  mad-houses;  and  newspapers,  wherein 
are  recorded  the  deviltries  of  the  world ;  and 
books,  which  the  worms  eat;  and  railroads, 
whereon  slaves,  instead  of  plodding  along 
the  highways,  may  ride  to  their  tasks  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour;  and  cities  for 
future  antiquarians  to  burrow  under,  as  coyo- 
tes burrow  in  the  hillsides,  but  know  too 
much  to  put  in  print  what  game  they  have 
borrowed  or  stolen.  Seeing  that  we  have 
gone  over  the  chasm  (or  suppose  we  have) 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  have  put 
our  necks  under  the  yoke,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  pull  without  a  balk,  clamoring  for  no 
respite,  nor  getting  it,  until  the  long  respite 
comes  in  the  silent  city?  Have  we  not  dei- 
fied work,  and  made  grime  a  patent  of  nobil- 
ity? Do  we  honor  overmuch  the  small 
leisure  class  who  have  withdrawn  their  necks 
from  the  yoke,  and  have  become  genteel 
tramps?  despising  their  poor  relations  who 
sleep  in  haystacks,  and  forage  at  kitchen- 
doors?  There  may  be  small  blame  in  the 
discrimination  which  fails  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rich  tramp,  who  brings 
home  foreign  airs  and  bad  pictures,  and  his 
poorer  brother,  who  presents  us  nothing  but 
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his  crownless  hat  and  capacious  stomach. 
The  world  will  not  get  much  from  either. 
As  the  community  ripens,  there  will  be  an 
increasing  leisure  class,  having  both  wealth 
and  culture,  and  the  spirit  of  a  larger  benef- 
icence. We  shall  know  them  when  they 
come,  though  they  do  not  bring  their  trum- 
pets with  them. 

If  our  departed  friend  inherited  blue  blood, 
he  gained  little  from  it,  except  in  the  tem- 
perament and  genius  which  is  generated  in 
Celtic  veins.  He  had  little  of  the  robust- 
ness of  the  ancient  Briton;  and  would  have 
made  a  poor  figure  in  swinging  a  stone  ax,  or 
in  poising  a  lance  as  heavy  as  a  weaver's 
beam.  He  was  not  born  with  the  traditional 
inheritance  of  a  gold  spoon,  nor  even  with 
one  of  iron.  His  fortune  by  descent  was 
hard  work;  and  he  came  into  possession  of 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  drive  a  cow  to  pas- 
ture or  bridle  a  horse.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  printer  in  Utica,  at  a  time  when  appren- 
tices boarded  with  the  master,  and  got  little 
besides  frugal  fare  and  more  frugal  clothes. 
Yet,  what  he  learned  in  this  humble  way 
was  really  the  foundation  of  his  future  useful- 
ness and  influence.  His  art  was  a  lever,  un- 
consciously put  into  his  hands,  which  enabled 
him  to  move  future  obstacles  out  of  his  way. 
He  saved  a  little  money,  as  a  printer,  which 
enabled  him  to  attend  the  Homer  Academy, 
and  from  which  he  went  to  the  sophomore 
class  at  Williams  College.  He  was  proba- 
bly too  heavily  handicapped  to  become  a 
brilliant  scholar;  but  he  graduated  with  re- 
spectable standing  in  a  class  which  had  in  it 
Professor  George  Mooar  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Morris  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Judge  Temple  of 
Santa  Rosa.  He  fought  the  battle  for  an  edu- 
cation bravely,  and  with  manly  independence. 
The  victory  was  worth  the  cost;  yet  he  was 
conscious,  as  every  poor  student  has  been, 
that  a  thin  purse  makes  thin  blood  and  poor 
digestion :  crackers  and  water  in  an  attic  are 
one  extreme,  and  beer  and  pipes  the  other,  of 
student  life ;  and  neither  is  good  for  him  then 
or  thereafter.  Dives  is,  no  doubt,  the  author 
of  the  milk-and-water  sentiment,  that  poverty 
is  a  good  thing  for  young  men.  All  the  fol- 


lowers of  that  ancient  miser,  have  rolled  it  as 
a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues,  and  with 
the  greater  relish,  because  it  is  so  economical 
of  all  generous  benefactions.  During  his 
undergraduate  course,  our  friend  enjoyed  the 
instruction  and  friendship  of  President  Mark 
Hopkins,  whose  influence  was  never  lost  in 
all  his  subsequent  career.  He  venerated  his 
teacher  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
men  of  the  age.  When  the  latter  made  a 
visit  to  this  coast,  a  few  years  ago,  none  gave 
him  a  warmer  greeting  than  the  deceased. 
Through  his  influence,  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons representing  the  professions,  letters,  and 
literature  made  the  renowned  teacher  their 
guest  at  one  of  the  most  notable  reunions 
ever  held  on  the  coast.  An  unseen  hand 
had  wisely  and  deftly  arranged  every  detail. 
Speeches  and  fellowship  befitted  the  occa- 
sion. There  was  grace  of  utterance,  the 
wisdom  of  the  scholar,  and  the  wit  of  sudden 
inspiration.  None  were  filled  with  greater 
gladness  than  teacher  and  journalist,  who  had 
met  for  the  last  time  on  the  rim  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

From  the  college  among  the  hills  of  Berk- 
shire, the  young  man  went  back  to  Utica 
as  an  associate  editor  of  the  "  Utica  Herald," 
which  had  just  been  started  by  Ellis  Rob- 
erts, then  an  aspirant  for  political  honors, 
and  since  a  prominent  member  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  by  sheer  hard  work  and 
sterling  ability  that  the  new  paper  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  success,  and  so 
far  beyond,  that  it  became  an  organ  of 
more  than  local  importance.  At  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  young  editor,  having  done 
some  good  work,  sought  a  respite  and  the 
advantages  of  travel  in  Europe.  Samuel 
Thompson,  then  a  leading  merchant  of  Utica, 
and  now  a  venerable  citizen  of  more  than 
eighty  years,  residing  in  Oakland,  conferred 
with  a  few  friends,  with  the  result,  that  a  thou- 
sand dollars  were  added  to  the  resources  of 
the  departing  editor,  as  a  testimonial  of  es- 
teem. 

He  spent  nearly  two  years  abroad.  It 
was  probably  the  germinating  period  of  his 
life.  He  tarried  some  months  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  got  a  flavor  of  German  student  life, 
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and  picked  up  a  little  German  on  his  own 
account.  In  Paris,  he  learned  enough  French 
for  continental  travel.  He  went  up  the  Nile ; 
tarried  briefly  at  Jerusalem  and  Damascus ; 
poked  his  cane  among  the  countless  layers  of 
mummies  at  Thebes;  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  an  Arab  sheik  in  the  desert;  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Schweinfurth  at  the  Univer- 
sity, since  the  renowned  botanist  and  African 
explorer;  wrote  a  series  of  letters  for  his 
paper,  which  attracted  much  attention,  but 
which  his  modesty  would  not  permit  to  go 
into  a  book.  He  returned  better  than  ever 
equipped  for  his  life  work.  His  marriage, 
soon  afterward,  was  felicitous ;  and  his  social 
relations  were  broadened  by  many  desirable 
friendships. 

He  was  already  known  as  a  vigorous  writ- 
er, a  ready  and  effective  speaker  from  the 
stump,  which  he  occasionally  took,  and  a 
lecturer  who  both  amused  and  instructed 
whenever  he  consented  to  appear  upon  the 
platform.  His  reputation  had  extended  quite 
beyond  the  little  city  of  central  New  York 
where  he  had  thought  to  make  his  perma- 
nent home.  The  proprietors  of  the  "Albany 
Evening  Journal,"  a  political  paper  of  much 
influence,  sought  his  services.  His  new  re- 
lation of  associate  editor,  with  Thurlow  Weed 
as  the  senior,  insured  the  warm  personal  in- 
terest and  the  lasting  friendship  of  this  vet- 
eran of  the  press.  The  latter  left  much  of 
the  editorial  writing  to  his  junior.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  relation  for  three  years  or  more, 
and  then  accepted  an  offer  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  "  Evening  Bulletin,"  of  San  Francisco. 
Our  friend  left  Albany  with  some  reluctance. 
He  wanted  to  seethe  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
and  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  a  new  commu- 
nity. How  well  he  had  done  his  work  in 
Albany  may  be  inferred  from  the  permanent 
testimonials  which  he  brought  with  him,  some 
of  them  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold;  and  also 
from  the  fact,  that  about  three  years  ago  he 
was  invited  to  return  to  Albany  and  take  the 
editorial  management  of  the  journal  in  whose 
interests  he  had  wrought  years  before.  The 
offer  was  a  tempting  one;  but  he  liked  the 
State  of  his  adoption,  he  had  taken  perma- 
nent root,  new  friends  had  been  gained,  he 


did  not  want  to  cut  all  the  lacings  and  in- 
terfacings which  bound  him  to  the  commu- 
nity. His  honest  love  of  approbation  was 
gratified  by  the  proposition,  and  he  turned 
it  over  wisely  many  times  in  his  mind.  But 
when  he  had  once  said  'no,  he  was  glad  for 
the  decision.  He  kept  up  an  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  influential  men  he  had 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York;  and  it  was 
rarely  that  any  one  of  this  class,  coming  from 
the  central  or  western  part  of  that  State  to 
San  Francisco,  did  not  make  it  his  early  busi- 
ness to  call  on  Samuel  Williams.  Among 
the  lasting  friendships  formed  at  Albany,  was 
that  of  William  H.  Seward,  then  at  the  zenith 
of  his  well-earned  fame.  When  the  latter 
came  to  this  coast,  some  years  ago,  having 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  general  observation 
around  the  world,  he  urged  Mr.  Williams,  as 
a  confidential  friend  and  guest,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Mexico.  It  was  hard  to  decline 
such  an  offer.  But  loyalty  to  duty  took  the 
precedence  of  pleasure. 

Another  permanent  friendship  formed  in 
the  relation  of  journalist,  was  that  of  our  as- 
sociate with  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  the 
founder  and  long-time  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  "Republican,"  then  and  now  the 
best  representative  of  provincial  journalism 
in  the  whole  country.  The  two  men  were 
about  the  same  age,  of  similar  temperament; 
and  tastes,  nervous,  angular,  explosive  at 
times,  cherishing  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
profession,  and  both  wearing  rapidly  out  un- 
der its  exactions.  The  lives  of  both  went  out 
by  sheer  nervous  exhaustion;  Mr.  Bowles  dying 
about  three  years  ago.  The  latter  cherished 
a  warm  friendship  for  Judge  Colt,  late  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  who,  going 
the  same  way  to  death,  committed  suicide 
recently  in  a  moment  of  mental  aberration. 
Mr.  Williams  had  also  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  this  eminent  jurist.  Mr.  Bowles  once 
said  that  he  should  esteem  it  a  great  felicity 
if  he  should  be  sentenced  to  death  by  Judge 
Colt,  and  should  be  hung  by  Sheriff  Root; 
and  he  might  have  added,  have  an  obituary 
written  by  Samuel  Williams.  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  latter  to  write  the  obituary  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Avery,  so  many  years  an  as- 
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sociate  in  the  same  newspaper  office.  It  was 
a  tribute  worthy  of  both  the  living  and  the 
dead.  What  was  so  often  a  facetious  sugges- 
tion at  that  time,  that  each  survivor  in  turn 
should  write  a  memorial  paragraph  for  his 
departed  co-worker,  has  become  all  too  soon 
a  sorrowful  reality. 

Mr.  Williams's  term  of  service  on  the  "Bul- 
letin" covered  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years, 
he  having  preceded  the  writer  in  that  connec- 
tion by  about  six  months.  He  was  assigned 
the  department  which  had  formerly  been  fill- 
ed by  James  Nesbit,  who  was  lost  with  the 
steamship  Brother  Jonathan.  The  work  in- 
cluded the  editing  of  all  news  by  telegraph, 
the  reprint  of  State  and  foreign  news  from 
exchanges,  the  selection  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  dramatic  criticism,  and  book  reviews. 
The  writing  of  editorials  did  not  fall  to  his 
department;  but  if  that  work  had  been  as- 
signed to  him,  his  clear-cut  and  forcible 
way  of  putting  things  could  not  have 
been  mistaken  for  that  of  another.  He 
made  the  most  of  his  department.  His 
dramatic  opinions  were  honestly  expressed, 
and  his  criticisms  were  just.  He  had  no 
weak  side  that  any  one  could  approach 
through  fear  or  favor.  He  had  the  art,  from 
long  experience,  of  finding  out  what  was  in  a 
book  in  the  shortest  time.  He  went  at  once 
for  its  vitals.  He  took  the  scent  of  a  hum- 
bug as  quick  as  a  hound  takes  that  of  a  fox. 
No  art  of  gilding  or  embossing  could  conceal 
from  him  a  sham.  He  did  not  always  read 
a  book  through.  Life  is  too  short  for  that. 
But  he  got  the  soul  and  essence  of  it;  and 
when  he  had  fairly  given  the  spirit  of  a  book, 
had  informed  the  public  so  well  that  its  char- 
acter need  not  be  mistaken,  he  deemed  that 
the  functions  of  a  newspaper  critic  had  been 
well  performed.  He  would  not  spend  his  time 
upon  subtleties,  nor  for  any  hair-splitting 
flourishes.  He  brought  to  this  task  a  sound 
literary  judgment  and  a  catholic  spirit.  So 
well  was  his  work  as  a  reviewer  done,  that  he 
not  only  made  it  a  distinguished  feature  of 
the  paper,  but  it  was  not  better  done  in  more 
than  one  other  newspaper  in  the  country. 
The  late  George  Ripley  of  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  having  more  time  and  space  at 


command,  made  more  exhaustive  reviews. 
It  was  the  custom  of  each  to  quote  liberally, 
in  order  to  fairly  represent  the  quality  of  an 
author.  If  the  public  did  not  like  the  sam- 
ples, it  was  no  fault  of  the  reviewer.  The 
reviews  became  something  more  than  dry  dis- 
quisitions. They  were  widely  read,  because 
they  were  attractive  in  this  form,  and  because 
they  were  careful  and  honest  estimates  of 
qualities  and  defects.  A  great  deal  of  book- 
reviewing  in  this  country  has  been  prostituted 
to  meet  commercial  exactions.  Most  of  the 
great  publishing-houses  have  set  up  their 
own  organs.  They  control  either  a  magazine 
or  the  literary  department  of  a  newspaper. 
The  review  becomes  a  mere  business  notice 
in  the  interest  of  the  publisher.  It  is  worth- 
less as  a  criticism,  and  often  a  fraud  upon 
the  public.  Our  friend  deplored  this  ten- 
dency. He  would  not  listen  with  patience 
to  so  much  as  a  hint  from  any  publisher  or 
bookseller  touching  the  notice  to  be  made. 
He  was  not  grinding  grists  for  toll,  a  fact 
which  he  knew  how  to  state  with  explosive 
emphasis.  If  the  publisher  did  not  like  his 
method  of  reviewing,  he  could  take  himself 
and  his  wares  to  some  more  elastic  critic. 
But  as  for  outside  influence  and  advice,  he 
would  tolerate  none  of  it.  While  he  aimed 
to  be  just,  he  would  sometimes  strain  a  point 
in  favor  of  a  young  and  friendless  author; 
pointing  out  the  good  things  which  he  found, 
saying  a  kind  word  if  he  could  in  good  con- 
science, deeming  it  better  for  the  time  than 
the  sting  of  sharp  criticism.  He  was  help- 
ful to  more  than  one  young  writer  in  this 
way.  His  trained  eye  and  clear  discernment 
saw  at  once  if  there  was  anything  in  poem 
or  essay — a  single  grain  of  wheat  in  the  chaff 
for  any  future  encouragement.  This  eclectic 
spirit  made  him  expert  in  choosing  the  best 
miscellaneous  articles.  He  declared  that 
the  art  of  writing  really  good  short  stories 
had  been  well  nigh  lost  to  the  country. 
When  Bret  Harte  made  his  advent  with  his 
short  stories,  he  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as 
the  new  evangel  in  this  department  of  fiction. 
He  waited  long  for  another,  but  did  not  find 
him.  His  composition  was  wrought  slowly, 
and  with  much  painstaking.  He  sought  for 
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the  right  word  or  phrase,  and  knew  when  he 
had  found  it.  He  had  in  him  the  essential 
elements  of  a  good  journalist — such  as  are 
not  found  in  more  than  one  educated  man 
in  ten  thousand.  His  strength  was  not 
wholly  in  a  vigorous,  condensed,  and  nervous 
style,  crowding  his  sentences  full  of  thought ; 
but  in  the  art  of  finding  out  the  best,  and 
laying  hands  upon  it  quickly.  He  knew  at  a 
glance  the  newspaper  fiend  and  the  bore,  who 
haunt  offices  during  working  hours ;  and  they 
knew  him,  with  a  mortal  dread.  But  his 
high  impatience  melted  into  patience  if  any 
one  came  for  a  word  of  counsel,  or  had  a 
tale  of  distress.  His  benevolence  was  often 
greater  than  his  resources.  When  it  was 
known  that  he  was  president  of  a  benevolent 
society,  it  seemed,  at  times,  as  if  the  world 
had  suddenly  gone  lame  and  blind  and  hun- 
gry. He  was  intolerant  of  imposters,  but 
sometimes  suffered  impositions,  preferring  to 
err  on  the  side  of  compassion.  In  more 
than  one  instance  he  sought  the  ear  of  rich 
men  for  some  pressing  case,  and  was  himself 
surprised  at  the  large  response. 

His  voice  was  shrill  and  rasping,  and  seem- 
ed the  only  thing  about  him  which  had  never 
been  educated.  It  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  a  concourse  of  a  thousand  for  that  of  an- 
other. The  fineness  of  his  nature  could 
never  have  been  inferred  from  his  voice,  and 
he  was  probably  often  misjudged  by  stran- 
gers. Yet  it  seemed  fitly  to  be  one  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  man;  going  well  with  his 
angularity,  alertness,  and  earnestness  of  life. 
If  heard  from  the  platform,  it  was  clear,  vi- 
brant, searching  for  the  dullest  ears.  It 
fell  kindly  upon  the  ears  of  friends,  who  for- 
get the  key  of  his  speech  for  words  which 
were  often  as  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver."  His  chirography  was  as  peculiar 
as  his  voice.  In  sixteen  years  I  was  never 
able  to  read  two  consecutive  lines  that  he 
had  written;  and  only  trained  experts  in 
the  office  were  able  to  set  up  his  manuscript 
with  any  facility.  Horace  Greeley  and  Ru- 
ms Choate  never  put  more  inexplicable  char- 
acters on  paper.  But  he  did  not  consider  it 
a  mark  of  genius :  he  was  even  sensitive 
about  his  writing;  though  he  tried  hard  to 


discover  the  wit  of  his  friends  who  did  some- 
times rally  him  about  it.  His  speech  and  his 
chirography  were  indices  of  character — they 
were  a  part  of  his  personality;  but  hardly 
more  than  single  tracings  of  his  moral  and 
mental  fiber. 

Our  friend  had  a  keen  relish  for  society, 
and  did  perhaps  sometimes  overestimate  its 
value,  since  he  was  likely  to  contribute  more 
than  he  got  in  return.  As  society  is  gener- 
ally made  up  on  this  side  of  the  world,  more 
than  one  thoughtful  and  scholarly  person 
has  had  occasion  to  say,  after  returning  from 
a  fashionable  dress  parade,  "Vanity  of  van- 
ities, all  is  vanity !"  The  deceased  liked  best 
to  meet  small  circles  of  friends.  There  were 
many  doors  open  to  him.  He  knew  many 
rich  men.  Yet  if  any  by  reason  of  riches 
indulged  in  patronizing  airs,  he  was  quickly 
repelled.  He  knew  that  in  the  divine  order, 
opulence  of  mind — the  sterling  qualities  of 
head  and  heart — took  the  precedence  of 
bullion,  whether  base  or  refined.  He  did 
not  intend  that  this  order  should  be  reversed. 
He  found  welcoming  hosts  on  his  own  terms. 
Except  at  his  own  fireside,  it  was  in  these 
small  circles  that  he  was  seen  at  his  best. 
He  was  genial  always,  oftentimes  brilliant, 
quick  for  repartee.  It  was  there  he  had  the 
grace  of  speech  and  the  charm  of  social  in- 
spiration. 

His  acquaintance  among  newspaper  men 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  country  was  not 
large.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  professional 
pride.  Journalism  had  been  the  one  pursuit 
of  his  life.  He  honored  the  calling;  exalted 
it  by  his  daily  labor,  and  by  his  high  ideal  of 
the  daily  journal.  He  did  not  care  to  know 
much  about  any  who  fell  short  of  this  stand- 
ard. He  did  not  think  that  a  soiled  shirt, 
unkempt  hair,  unpaid  bills,  and  an  air  of 
general  distraction  were  evidences  of  genius. 
He  lamented  that  the  newspaper  ranks  were 
so  largely  recruited  from  an  irresponsible  ele- 
ment, which  took  no  pride  in  the  vocation, 
and  gave  no  promise  of  permanent  success. 
He  held  that  "  impersonal  journalism " 
meant  no  more  than  the  obscurity  of  the  in- 
dividual writer,  and  the  personal  exaltation 
of  the  publisher.  He  was  content  that  it 
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should  be  so.  As  a  logical  result,  he  was 
not  so  widely  known  here  as  in  the  State  of 
New  York;  and  he  probably  gained  little  or 
nothing  by  an  exchange  of  his  fields  of  activ- 
ity. He  was  conscious  that  mere  routine 
work  on  a  newspaper  was  not  favorable  to 
the  best  literary  development.  He  who  fills 
his  place  year  after  year,  without  a  vacation, 
will  feel  sooner  or  later  the  drudgery  and 
grinding  of  the  business,  and  may  have  good 
occasion  to  become  jealous  of  his  powers. 
At  long  intervals,  our  friend  would  try  his 
mental  qualities  by  some  new  standard. 
The  tests  were  satisfactory.  He  was  proba- 
bly as  favorably  known  to  the  public  by  his 
occasional  speeches,  lectures,  and  essays,  as 
by  his  journalistic  work.  He  knew  that  in  this 
vocation  the  results  were  evanescent.  The 
best  work  of  the  day  was  destined  to  perish 
with  the  day.  Yet  he  wrought  with  as  much 
pains  and  conscientious  fidelity  as  if  he  was 
writing  every  day  for  immortality. 

If  one  should  find  his  editorial  or  review 
of  to-day,  used  as  a  wrapper  for  a  bologna 
sausage  to-morrow,  let  him  know  that  such  is 
newspaper  mortality  in  this  year  of  grace. 
He  was  content  that,  in  an  impersonal  way, 
he  had  a  large  contact  with  the  world.  When 
a  ministerial  friend  one  day  mentioned  that 
his  audience  on  the  previous  Sunday  was  five 
hundred,  the  journalist  mentioned  that  his 
audience  for  six  days  of  the  week  was  thirty 
thousand.  There  was  a  ."  flash  of  silence  " 
for  at  least  three  minutes.  Yet  the  deceased 
was  not  given  to  boasting;  and  he  did  not 
carry  the  shop  with  him.  He  asked  no  fa- 
vors of  the  public  nor  of  individuals,  by 
reason  of  his  newspaper  connection.  He 
took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  men  for  what 
he  was  in  himself,  and  not  for  any  factitious 
associations.  He  rightly  judged  that  the 
great  newspaper  was  never  the  work  of  any 
one  man,  but  of  a  succession  of  men.  He 
noted  that  when  Greeley  and  Raymond  and 
Bennett  disappeared,  the  newspapers  which 
they  had  founded  did  not  weaken  or  shrink 
in  the  least.  They  grew  better  from  year  to 
year.  A  thousand  old  enmities,  antagonisms, 
and  grudges  died  with  these  founders.  A 
thousand  new  ones  are  destined  to  go  into 


the  abyssmal  depths.  He  believed  in  the 
newspaper  as  an  institution,  and  that  one 
day  it  would  reach  his  highest  ideal  standard ; 
but  never  until  the  community  was  prepared 
for  it.  Seeing  that  it  is  not  now  ready  for  it, 
nor,  indeed,  deserving  it,  he  was  content  with 
more  imperfect  results. 

If  our  friend  had  chosen  an  exclusively 
literary  career,  he  might  have  gained  fame, 
with  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  gaining  for- 
tune. He  knew  that  it  was  a  precarious  vo- 
cation. Hardly  one  book  in  a  hundred 
brings  success.  Thoreau,  carrying  his  unsold 
copies  of  "  A  Week  on  the  Concord  "  up 
stairs,  because  the  publisher  could  no  longer 
store  them;  Hawthorne,  brooding  over  the 
manuscript  of  the  "Scarlet  Letter,"  at  his 
wit's  end  for  a  way  out  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment— were  fair  illustrations  of  the  early 
success  of  men  of  letters  in  this  country. 
When  the  wolf  is  near  the  door,  the  best  of 
books  on  the  top  shelf  will  not  buy  bread. 
The  man  with  a  shot-gun  cannot  stop  to  put 
salt  on  the  tails  of  birds  when  the  larder  is 
empty.  It  was  enough  that  our  friend  was 
satisfied  with  his  vocation,  and  with  its  small 
and  more  certain  rewards.  With  less  recti- 
tude, he  might  easily  have  found  the  road  to 
fortune.  His  honor  was  worth  more  to  him 
in  all  the  weary  days  of  his  life.  He  kept 
his  high  integrity  beyond  a  doubt  or  a  ques- 
tion. As  a  custodian  of  millions,  he  would 
have  accounted  for  the  last  cent,  even  if  his 
diet  had  been  a  crust  of  bread  in  a  gar- 
ret. I  know  not  if  he  would  have  made  a 
martyr  for  any  religious  belief;  but  he  had 
the  stuff  in  him  which  makes  honest  men ; 
and  they  are  sadly  wanted  now  in  this  crooked 
world.  Yet  he  was  not  without  some  distinct 
religious  impressions.  He  thought  little  of 
human  creeds,  but  he  reverenced  the  great 
truths  which  take  hold  of  immortal  life.  He 
abhorred  cant,  and  even  more  so,  any  jest 
or  scoff  touching  the  religious  faith  of  men. 
He  remembered  that  his  renowned  teacher, 
greatest  among  the  great  thinkers  of  his  time, 
was  as  a  little  child  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
faith;  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  who 
had  a  kindred  belief  would  greatly  err.  He 
had  the  disease  of  work.  He  had,  how- 
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ever,  a  firm  belief  that,  with  periodical  cessa- 
tions of  work,  his  life  might  have  been  pro- 
longed many  years.  But  he  had  come  to 
look  upon  death  as  not  a  very  remote  event. 
He  was  not  unduly  solicitous  about  it.  For 
the  last  year  or  two  I  think  his  view  in  that 
regard  might  have  been  fitly  expressed  in  the 
lines  of  Bjornson : 

"One  day  I  know  I  shall  wander  afar 

Over  the  lofty  mountains ! 
Lord,  my  God,  is  thy  door  ajar? 
Good  is  thy  home  where  the  blessed  are ; 
Keep  it,  though  closed  a  while  longer, 
Till  my  deep  longing  grows  stronger." 

The  ripeness  of  years  had  cooled  some- 
what the  fervor  of  Celtic  blood.  But  he  was 
always  a  man  of  force  and  singular  directness, 
putting  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  said 
or  did.  His  temperament  made  him  aggres- 
sive. With  more  repose  of  soul,  he  would 
have  chafed  less,  and  perhaps  would  have 
got  more  out  of  life.  Yet  he  was  as  free  from 
brooding  bitterness  as  a  child.  He  cherish- 
ed few  resentments;  but  when  a  newspaper 
Philistine  once  wantonly  assailed  him,  his 
maligner  was  ever  afterward  as  dead,  con- 
structively, as  if  a  mountain  had  fallen  upon 
him.  He  was  free  from  the  grossness  of 
speech ;  and  if  he  did  sometimes  objurgate, 
it  was  in  the  spirit  of  "My  Uncle  Toby,"  and 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  placed  to  his 
permanent  account  in  this  world  nor  in  the 
next.  He  had  an  honest  contempt  for  vul- 
gar pretension.  It  was  ever  an  offense 
against  the  severe  simplicity  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  so  positive,  square-sided,  and  incisive, 
that  weak  and  capricious  people  would  not 
naturally  be  drawn  to  him.  He  preferred 
that  they  should  not  be,  for  he  had  nothing  in 
common  with  them ;  and  if  they  went  some- 
what apart  from  him,  it  was  their  testimony 
unwittingly  given  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
character.  It  was  that,  also,  which  drew  to 
him  the  surprising  number  of  friends  who 
knew  his  steadfastness,  his  delightful  com- 
panionship, and  his  unselfish  life.  They  sent 
him  messages  of  hope  and  cheer  in  the  days 
of  his  illness — words  which  did  greatly  bright- 
en his  spirits  and  gild  his  fading  horizon. 
And  when  the  final  tribute  was  paid  to  his 


dust,  who  were  they  but  the  elect,  the  best 
of  all  professions  and  vocations,  who  honored 
his  memory ! 

What  he  was  to  us  in  this  association,  your- 
selves are  witnesses.  He  always  had  some- 
thing to  say  worth  hearing.  He  knew  the 
limits  of  his  mental  grasp,  and  did  not  strive 
to  transgress  those  limits.  His  vocation  was 
not  favorable  to  the  profoundest  research,  nor 
to  special  and  difficult  fields  of  inquiry.  But 
his  contributed  papers  were  always  good,  and 
so  suggestive  that  they  were  sure  to  ring  the 
electric  bells.  He  went  to  his  rest  in,  the 
prime  of  his  years,  if  they  are  reckoned  by  the 
calendar.  But  so  intense  was  his  life  that 
his  years  were  rounded  to  the  fullness  of  age. 

He  saw  serenely  the  shadows  lengthen, 
and  the  evening  come  on  apace.  As  the 
mountains  are  transfigured  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  so  at  eventide  the  hour  of  his  trans- 
figuration came,  and  he  went  forth  from 
death  unto  life.  It  was  a  life  here  of  patient 
endeavor,  wherein  the  most  was  made  out 
of  moderate  opportunities.  Where  he  suc- 
ceeded, many  another  would  have  failed. 
The  way  would  have  been  found  too  hard 
and  too  long.  He  was  successful  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  things  most  honorable  and 
most  to  be  esteemed  by  a  genuine  character. 
Having  the  toughness  of  fiber  which  insures 
staying  power,  he  could  both  work  and  wait 
for  results.  His  mercurial  nature  was  tem- 
pered by  prudence  and  enriched  by  a  large 
generosity. 

It  did  not  concern  him  greatly  that  he  put 
more  into  life  than  he  got  out  of  it.  What 
he  did  not  get  in  volume,  was  made  up  to 
him  in  quality.  For  him  the  hills  were 
touched  with  gold,  when  they  were  as  lead  to 
duller  sight  and  sense.  We  shall  remember 
him  at  his  best,  as  one  having  the  crown  of  a 
noble  manhood.  Whittier's  lines,  "  In  Mem- 
oriam,"  are  appropriated  as  a  just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead  journalist : 

"  Now  that  thou  hast  gone  away, 
What  is  left  of  one  to  say 
Who  was  open  as  the  day? 

"What  is  there  to  gloss  or  shun? 
Save  with  kindly  voices,  none 
Speak  thy  name  beneath  the  sun. 
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'  Safe  thou  art  on  every  side, 
Friendship  nothing  finds  to  hide, 
Love's  demand  is  satisfied. 

'Over  manly  strength  and  worth, 
At  thy  desk  of  toil,  or  hearth, 
Played  the  lambent  light  of  mirth- 

'  Mirth  that  lit  but  never  burned ; 
All  thy  blame  to  pity  turned ; 
Hatred  thou  hadst  never  learned. 


"Keep  for  us,  O  friend,  where'er 
Thou  art  waiting,  all  that  here 
Made  thy  earthly  presence  dear. 

' '  Something  of  thy  pleasant  past 
On  a  ground  of  wonder  cast, 
In  the  stiller  waters  glassed  ! 

' '  Keep  the  human  heart  of  thee : 
Let  the  mortal  only  be 
Clothed  in  immortality." 


W.  C.  BARTLETT. 
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